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T is 12 to be wiſhed, that every 
man was at full liberty, not only to 
publiſh his real opinions on any {ubje& 
whatever, but alſo to urge them with the 
greateſt force, and to recommend them by 
the ſtrongeſt arguments that he can pro- 
duce in ſupport of them. No lover of 
truth will wiſh to ſtand on any other ground. 
For my own part, I rejoice that a profeſſed 
atheift has thought proper to ſtand forth 
ih defence of his principles, though it is 
not with all the conſiſtent boldneſs that 
may be expected from one who believes © in 
a God, a providence, and a future tate, 1 
myſelf bare no opinions chat I wiſh to 
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vi | THE PREFACE. 


ſhelter behind any authority whatever; 
and ſhould rejoice to ſee the time (and that 
time, I doubt not, as the world improves 
in wiſdom, will come) when the civil 
powers will relieve them 72 from the 
attention they have hitherto given to all 
matters of eren ent and religion amon gf 
0 e "i FI! governors, and * 
diſtreſſing to the governed; ; and when. ar 
more countenance will be given to any 
particular mode of religion, than is given 
to particular modes of. medicine, or of Phi- 


—_. 


Individuals are much ARE ſituated for 
providing for chemſelves, in this reſpect, 
than any repreſentatives can do for. them ; 
| and the. religion that men would volunta- 
rily adopt for themſelves would make them 


| the beſt ſubjects to any government, and 
Ny 


THE PR E FACE. OE 
_ eſpecially to one that mould allow them 


all, without diſtinction, this perfect aa | 
equal liberty. This would be an attach 
ment much- ſtronger, and more valuable, 
than any that can be ſecured by hire; as iö 


that of the members of an eſtabliſhed 


church! Howeverz till= nation get wile 


dom, individual: muſt bear with their folly, 
d endeavour to inſtruct them; and this 
is moſt effectually done, by the e 
| (04-4 and the fearleſs defence, of hät- 
ever We apprehend to be true, and to be 
conducive to the your of ts and of 
mankind." Is zicht (M115 132 
That our readers may form a juſt idea 
of the ſubject of the preſent controverſy, 
it may be proper to inform them, that 
Mr r. Hammon, though a declared atheiſt, 


is far from aſſerting, with the Epicureans | 


* old, _ the generality of atheiſts before 


A 5 him, 
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him, that there are no marks of defign-/in 
the viſible univerſe. Beſides what I have 

| quoted, from, him in the courſe of theſe 
Letters „he conſiders it as undeniably true 
(p-.4) that. * atoms cannot be arranged in 
i manner expreſſive of the moſt exquiſite 
« deſign, without competent eons 
<<, having exiſted n. 


He — 3 Seeder Addreſs p. 25) 
The vis nature, the perpetual induſtry, 
« intelligence, and proviſion of nature, muſt 
s be apparent to all who ſee, feel, or think. 
* I mean to diſtinguiſh this active, intel- 
« ligent, and deſigning principle, inherent 
* as much in matter, as the properties of 
r gravity, or any elaſtic, attractive, or re- 
pulſive power, from any extraneous fo- 
*-reign force and deſign, in an inviſible 
agent, ſupreme, though hidden lord, and 
+ maſter; over all effects and ene 

T | « that 


THE PREFACE. ix 
* that preſent themſelves to us in the cdurſe 
of nature. The laſt ſuppoſition makes 
« the univerſe, and all other organized 
s matter, a machine, made or contrived by 
* the arbitrary will of another being, which 
other being is called God; and my theory 
makes a God of this univerſe, or admits 
% no: other God, or deſigning principle, 
„than matter itſelf, and its various or- 


« ganizations. Un; 
| | | 


Such is the fair ſtate of this controverſy. 
It is my buſineſs, therefore, to ſhew, in 
the firſt place, that the viſible univerſe is 
not, and cannot be, that  uncauſed being 
which Mr. Hammon ſuppoſes; and ſe- 
condly, that the ſeat of that intelligence, 
which is acknowledged to be in the univerſe, 
cannot be in the viſible univerſe itſelf, but | 
muſt reſide in, and belong to, ſome being 
diſtin& from it. One of theſe hypotheſes 

muſt 
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uſt be ane for a third.cannot be i ima- 
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I Theſe then, are the principal ſubjects of 
the following Letters. But I have al ſo 
taken ſome notice of what Mr. Hammon 
has obſerved with reſpect to the moral at- 
trihutes of the deity, the moral inf uence 
of religion, and other e of a miſcel- 
laneous nature. ä baia g 


— 


Mr. Hammon is alſo ſo far from repro- 
bating, as other atheiſts have done, the idea 
of a future liſe, that he not only conſiders 
it as deſirable, but even as not impoſſible, 
or incredible. For he places it among the 
thing gs inadmiſible and mncontlufroe (p. 1 00 
that an atheiſt believes himſelf to be at 
92 his death for ever r excluded from return- 
„„ ing life. 544341 3 $534 A very tte 
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THE FREF AGE. x 
Atheiſm; fo qualified, certainly loſes'muth | 


of the horror with' which it has bithetts 
been regarded, and affords room to hope that 


it will ſoon give place to the fyſtem which 


gives us the fulleſt and moſt ſati sfaftory 
aſſurance of that future life, to whith Mr. 
Hammon looks with defire, and, ſeeniingly; 
not without ſome degree of hope. This cer- 


tainly ought to be a motive anne | 


to give him a patient hearing; they have 

ſo much reaſon to expect a favourable iſſue 
to the debate. What oeccaſion can there be 
for terror, or violunce of any kind, when 
there is ſo little reaſon to diſtruſt the na- 
tural power of truth. If I fail, let abler 
champions be called in; but let atheiſt 
triumph, rather than > religion, FN the * 
ofiforece. G nt 51137 20 246 d ai Sti 2 N 
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To conclude: this preface with enfore- 
ing the ſentiments with which it began: 
8 — ' p s 8 let 
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let thoſe weak chriſtians, who are for 
calling in the aid of the an to ſup» 
preſs hereſy, learn to reſpect their religion 
more, and not act the part of the moles 
(in che excellent compariſon made uſe of 
by a worthy. baronet, in the late debate 
on the Diſſenters bill) who thought that 
the mountain, at the foot of which they 
were at work, was in danger of falling, 
and conſulted how to provide ſome better 
foundation for i it. Let them be aſſured, 
chat its own natural baſis, is abundantly 
ſufficient for its ſupport. ö 
If this compariſon does not ſtrike them, 
let them conſider the inſtructive fable of 
the borſe and the flag. What the horſe loſt 
by calling in the aid of the man, is but 
a faint emblem of what chriſtianity has 
| loſt, by calling in the aid of the magiſ⸗- 
en have both of them, by this 
341 a means, | 


THE PREP ACE: xi 
Sende got maſters, who, on all occaſions, 


make uſe of 'them for their own ation, 


. 8 0 to ed 271 10h + 


This I now urge in Bebe of my ad- 
verſary; but it is language that I may 
have learned from ſtanding in the ſame 
predicament myſelf. For, as I have ob- 
ſerved in the courſe of theſe Letters, if 


the laws of this country were ſtrictly exe- 


cuted, we ſhould both be involved in the 
ſame fate. And, perhaps, while my anta- 
goniſt and myſelf, like the mouſe and the 
frog, are aſſaulting each other with our 
weapons of pointed ſtraw, the great eagle 
of civil power may ſeize upon us both, 
and cruſh us, without diſtinction, and with- 
out mercy. 55 k 


I make no apology for making no dif- 
ference between the author of the Prefatory 
| Addreſs, 
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Addreſi, and the body of the wrork to Aich 
I am replying, as Mr. Hammon, the writer 


of the former, approyes of, and adopts the 


latter ; and to have diſtinguiſhed them from 


one another would have been rather embar- 


raſſing. All the letters are addreſſed to Mr: 7 
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LETTER 1. 


07 Mr. HAM NO N- Profeſſions and 
Conduct, Se. _ — — = I 


LETTE R 
07 the proper proof of FE. 1 * 4 
Gop, as an uncauſed Being. — = 
L E T TER III. ; 


Concerning the ſeat of that FAO 007% 
which is conſpicuous in the viſible univerſe. 31 


DE TT FRN . 


Of the proof of the being and attributes of 
Gop; from revelation. — = £43.43 


| r 
Of the moral attributes of the deity. : 51 


LETTER 


THE CONTENTS, 
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of the moral influence of religion. 56 
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Miſcellaneaus Obſervations, =» 65 
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"HEN I wrote my Letters to 4 

philoſophical Unbehever, I certainly 
wiſhed that ſome perſon of that character So 
would calmly and ſeriouſly diſcuſs the a- k 


guments which I there advanced, for the | W” 


belief of a God and a benevolent providence, —_ 
and give me an opportunity of perceiving = 

What it was that really determined his mind 
to a concluſion ſo different from my own ; 
ugh I did not, as you ſeem to have 
B | imagined, 


_ FE 


2 ADDITIONAL LETTERS TO A 
imagined, undertake to anſwer all the ob- 
jections that might be made to what I had 
advanced on the ſubject. There is, how- 


ever, ſomething ſo peculiar in your An- 


ſwer, that I have thought proper to take 
notice of it, and on that account to add a 
few more Letters to thoſe that I publiſhed 
before. | 


There is a great appearance of ingenuouſ- 
neſs, and alſo of courage, in your conduct, 
which does you honour; and in this country, 


and in theſe times, I am confident it will 


not bring you into any inconvenience. You 
ſay ( Advertiſement, p. 8.) that you will be 
looked on as a miracle of hardineſs, for 
* daring to put your name to what you 
«© have publiſhed.” And whereas ſome 
have doubted, whether there ever was ſuch - 


a perſon as a proper atheiſt, you ſay (Pre- 
. fatory Addreſs, p. 17.) To put that out 


„ of all manner of doubt, I do declare 
* that, upon my honour, I am one. Be 


.< it, therefore, for the future remembered, 


« that in London, i in the kingdom of Eng- 
60 land 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNBELIEVER, 3 
land, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
„ ſand ſeven hundred and eighty one, a 
% man hath publicly declared himſelf an 
* Atheiſt.” You even profeſs your readi- 


neſs (ib. p. 21.) to ſuffer martyrdom i in 
this cauſe, and to glory in it. 


Vou muſt allow me, however, to ob- 
ſerve, that I have not found in your con- 

duct that perfect ingenuouſneſs and courage 

to which you pretend. Vou charge me 


with ſending no anſwer to the letter which i 
you have publiſhed in your poſtſcript, or. 1 
none that ever came to your hand. But I 
whether this was my fault or yours, let our 1 
readers judge from the following facts. 5 
That letter I received (only dated September 6 
23d, and not October the 23d, 1781) on 3 
the 25th of September; and on the 27th 173 
of the ſame month, I ſent the following i 
anſwer ; ; addreſſed, according to your own | 14 
ſubſcription, to Mr. William Hammond, ; 
Jun. Liverpool. The poſt-mark alſo of r 6 | 
letter, w was s LIVERPOOL. | : 7" Ts * 

98 4) rn, In 
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% oo * , , 
— 1 


— 


81, 


I SHALL OPAL to do every 
thing in my power to make you perfectly 
eaſy, with reſpe& to the part you wiſh to 


take. But this can only be by giving you : 
my real opinion, that you have nothing 


at all to fear, eſpecially if you write with 


' decency, as a ſerious enquirer after truth. 


I am myſelf as obnoxious to the laws of 
this country as you can be; and at this day 


a Heretic is, I ſhould think, in more dan- 
ger * an unbelie ver. 


If, contrary to my expectations, any pro- 


ſecution ſhould be undertaken againſt you, 


I can promiſe the moſt earneſt interpoſition 
of myſelf and my friends in your favour ; 
but farther than this, I do not think it 
right to engage myſelf. | 


I do not recolle& that I have any where 


undertaken to anſwer all my opponents : 
a * but. 


PHILOSOPHISAL UNBRLIRVER, ? 
but this is of no. conſequence. If what 


you write be deemed worthy of an anſwer, 


you need not fear having one, an _ an 


abler hand . mine. 


Ain witing you may. proceed in 


your purpoſe, and meet. with no obſtrug» 


tion in it, I am, , Br BD 


SIR, ng 
* Your very humble ſervant, 
BinMINGHAM, 27th  . J. PRIESTLE x. 
September, 1781. 6 Y 
B 3 Four 
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es en, after 9 1 2 the fol- 
3 


Rev. sis, 


My WROTE you a letter on a a philoſo- 
phical ſubje& this day ſe'nnight, ſince 
which I have had no anſwer. I only want 
now to know whether that letter reached 
you, and whether you intend to ſend me 
any anſwer, or not. Iam, 


Rev. SIR, 
| Your moſt obedient and humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM HAMMON, Jon. 
| LivgzyooL, September 30, 1781, | 


4 


The poſt-mark of this letter was alſo 
LivERPOOL, 


I cannot 
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| I cannot fay that the tone of this letter 


was pleaſing to me; nor. indeed is it of I 


a piece with the 7 0 of the former let- 
ter; beſides that, the complaint contained 
in it muſt, upon the ſlighteſt reflection, 
have appeared unreaſonable. For I receive 


your letter on the 25th, and omitting only 


one ſingle day, anſwered it on the 27th; 
and though it was poſlible that you might 
have received an anſwer before the zoth, 
it was barely ſo; and allowing for com- 
mon accidents, ſuch as my being out of 
the way, or very particularly engaged at 
the time of its arrival at my houſe (which 


is not in Birmingham, but only near it) it 


was not to be e 


N 0 perſon, eee of your name could 
be found in Liverpool, though ſeveral per- 
ſons, ſome of them my particular friends, 
and at my requeſt, made diligent inquiry 
concerning you. My own letter was re- 
turned to me, and it is now at your ſer- 
vice, with the proper poſt- marks upon it, 

B 4 


and | 


55 Y 
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and ſhall be ſent to you without delay, if 


you will inform me where it will my 


find you. 


| 239 e 440041 is dated Oxford- 
ſtreet, No 418 ;. but at that place no ſuch 
perſon could be heard of, There is alſo 


no name of a publiſher annexed to your 
work, How then can you fay, as you 


do, (ib. p. 21), that you have . ventured 
« to ſubſcribe your publication with your 
* name, as well as I do my Letters, to 


« which your publication is an anſwer.” 


If you inquire for me at Birmingham, as 
I did for you at Liyerpool, I have no doubt 
but you will readily find me, and I afſure 


you I ſhall be very grad to ſee you there, 


Ws to your — to ſuffer a | 
in the cauſe of atheiſm, I hope you will 
never be put to the trial. But. you muſt 
allow me to obſerve, that this oſtentatious 
profeſſion of your courage before hand, to- 


gether with your deficiency in point of 


ingenuonſne/? . 
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rgngenuouſneſs of mind, i in the e above» 
mentioned, gives me no expectation; _ 
you would r ſtand it. 


Fos PER to be Soda of the . 
of this country; but I know of no law that 
can affect you, except one, which equally 
affects myſelf. I mean the act of William 
and Mary, which makes it b/aſþhemy, punith+ 


able by confiſcation of goods, and, if per- 


ſiſted in, impriſonment for life, either to 
deny that © any of the Three Perſons, the 

« Father, Son, or Holy Spirit, is God; or 

„ to maintain that there are more Gods 
«© than one.” Of theſe three, I have not 

ſcrupled, on many occaſions, to deny the 

divinity of one, and the ſeparate exiſtence 

of another; ſo that if the law were executed, 

I ſhould ſuffer juſt the ſame as you, who 

deny the divinity of one of them, and the 

— on the other two. 

I wool not by underſtood t to boaſt of my 
courage, though I have lived in the open 
violation of this law, even citing it, and cen- 

ſuring 
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 ſuring it about twenty years; becauſe I ſhould 
not have ventured to walk at large, as I have 

done, and now do, by the mere connivance 

of my countrymen, unprotected by any law, if 

I had not thought that I had ſufficient rea- 

ſons to confide in their good will, and to 

l preſume on the improving pirit of the times. 
x8 Without this ſecret perſuaſion, if I had 
publiſhed at all (in oppoſition to an article 
of faith, ſo guarded by laws and penalties) 
it would probably have been without my 
name; but I think I ſhould not have uſed 
any falſe pretences, or have made a parade of 
courage, which I really had not. I hope 
you will find that the people of this coun- 
try, at leaſt, have made ſo much progreſs in 
that melioration of which you profeſs your- 
ſelf to be a believer, as that an avowed 
Arbeift has nothing more to „r ANA: an 

avowed Len x 
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The ne 2 ae I profeſs hath never 
been more than barely 7olerated by the civil 
power of any country, and very ſeldom fo 
much as that. But in this: circumſtance it 
21180 | more 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNBELIEVER. 2 
more- reſembles. the kingdom of my maſter, 
en he res to be not of this world, 


1 own 1 am 4 3 ;mprefled * this 


Gn that I do not wiſh that my 


religion may ever be in any other circum- 
ſtances, ſo as to receive any thing that can 
be called aid, or countenance, from worldly 
power. We have ſeen enough of a pretend- 


ed alliance between Church and State. e 


only contributed to n [owe one, _ 
anon the other Dec g da ak 185 


* * 


OY is. alſo not. 3 of FEST ori hs 
courage to which you pretend, to endeavour 
to divert the reſentment of Chriſtians, by in- 
timating, that they are not concerned in the 
queſtion. "You ſay, ( Advertiſement, p- 5% 
Revealed knowledge is not deſcanted upon, 
and therefore Chriſtians need take no of- 
ͤfence. Doubts upon natural religion 


have not hitherto been looked upon as 


75 attacks upon revelation, but rather as 
A corroborations of it.” And again, (p. 7 
fs, _ religian eſtabliſhed; in this country is 


** not. 
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a ADDITIONAL LETTERS TO A 
not the religion of nature, but the reli- 
gion of Moſes and of Jeſus, with whom 
the writer has nothing to do. He truſts, 
te therefore, he ſhall not be received as a 
, malevolent diſturber of ſuch common 
opinions as are eſteemed to keep in order 
*.2 ſet of low wretches, ſo wann to 
A be ee 
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10 All this: is» ; manifeſtly ease Do 

you really believe that chriſtianity is not 
affected by the belief or diſbelief of a God ? 
What becomes of the divine miſſion of 
Moſes, or of Ohriſt, if there be no ſuch 
being as that God, from whom they pre- 
tended to be ſent. Vou muſt know very well, 
that they are not ſuch doubts as theſe, that 
were ever thought to be * — 
— Rt be wet 


- 


Ae 9 x. # 


What une it his bet: a aut to 
avoid.giving umbrage to the ruling powers, 
that led you to declare (ibid, p. 6) that you 
have no deſire to make converts, and to ſay, 
(Profurny dale p. 15) . f dechroT am 
301 rather 
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„ rather pleaſed there are ſo few atheiſts, 
re than at all anxious to make more. I tri- 
* umph in my ſuperior light. I and my 


« friend are fo proud, in our ſingularity of 


„ being atheiſts, that we will hardly open 
<. our lips in company, when the queſtion is 
, ſtarted, for fear of making converts, and 
* ſo leflening our own enjoyments, by a 
numerous diviſion of our privilege with 
* others!” | 


No I am ata loſs how to reconcile this 
either with your pdbliſhing any thing on 
the ſubjeR, or with the benevolence to which 
you likewiſe pretend in this publication, as 
tan attempt ( Advertiſement, p.7) to ſubſti- 
*< tute better foundations for morality,” and 
with the idea of that debaſement of mind, 


which you frequently aſcribe to the belief of 


religion. If atheiſm be a good thing, with 
reſpect to yourſelf and friends, why ſhould 
it not be equally good with reſpect to others; 
and from what good principle can 22 
to confine the benefit to youtſelves only; and 

ed ſhould you not both Meal. as well as 


write, 
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34 ADDITIONAL LETTERS TOA 
write, and ſuffer martyrdoni in the cauſe, 
If, on the other hand, religion be a thing 
valuable to ſociety at large, though it ſhould 
happen not to be ſo with reſpect to yourſelf, 
why do you not forbear to write as well as 
to ſpeak againſt it. You ſay (Prefatory Ad- 
dreſs, p. 15) that you are reſolved to make 
no reply to any anſwer I ſhall make to you; 
and that if I ſhould have the advantage in 
the argument, you will „bear my triumph 
* without repining !” Yet in the ſame page, 
you promiſe an anſwer to my intended letters 
in behalf of revelation? I really ſee no ſort 
of conſiſtency either with reſpe& to /en/e, 
or to —_ in * conduct of Ws 


11 e 1 e no reaſon to n | 
of uncivil treatment from you; but it is not 
very handſome in you to put the interpre- 
tation that you do upon my faying, that I 
- ſhall proceed with my Letters to à philoſo- 
phical Unbeliever, provided that thoſe which 
I have publiſhed be well received, when you 
ſay (Prefatary Addreſs, p. 14) © It is, in the 
26 ſum total * much as if you had ſaid, 
| « provided 
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4 provided this book OW well, T1 will write 
ce another.” TI, 
It is true, as you ſay, that I have written 

many books, and if life and health be con- 
tinued to me, I ſhall probably write more; | 
but 1 can truly ſay (and the nature and com- 
plexion of my publications will not contra- 

dict it) that I have never yet written any 

thing ſolely, or principally, with a view to 

any advantage that might accrue from it; 

and ſeveral things, with a certainty of being 

a loſer. Not one of them was written to 

pleaſe a patron, to court the populace, or to 
recommend myſelf to any ſect of Chriſtians. 
Certainly not thoſeof the eſtabliſhed church, 

and if poſſible, ſtill leſs thoſe of the ſame 
denomination with myſelf. It was even con- 

trary to my own expectation, that, after ſome 

of my publications, I ſhould have met with 

any countenance from them. But they have 

had much more liberality than I had preſum- 

ed upon. And my theological writings are 
certainly ill calculated to gain the applauſe 

of thoſe who are uſually ſtiled philoſophers. 
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My object, I truſt, is the ſimple purſuit of 
truth, from the full perſuaſion, that the 
conſequence of this will ultimately be 


ur to ſociety. 


The fale of a book is ho one means 
of judging of its ſucceſs ; but of this I can 
aſſure you, Sir, I have no reaſon to boaſt ; 
for, inſtead of the number of editions you 
ſpeak of, not one, and that a very mode- 
rate one, hath yet been fold. In other 
reſpects. alſo, - the event has been as little 
flattering. I do not know that my book has 
converted a ſingle unbeliever ; and if, as I 
hope, it has confirmed the faith of ſome, 
you day it hath contributed to the unhinging 
and overturning of yours. On no account, 
therefore, have I, as yet, any encouragement 
to proceed with this work, as I once in- 
tended. You have, however, no need to wait 
for thecontinuation of thoſe Letters, to which 
you promiſe an anſwer. I have really no- 
thing material to add to what I have already 
advanced on the ſubject in my Inſtitutes of 
natural and revealed religion, 3 could only 
| | expect 
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| expect to ſtate ſome parts of the evidences 
of revelation in a clearer and more unexcep- 
tionable light, and to reply with advantage to 
ſome particular objections. I beg, therefore, 
that you would reply to that work in the firſt 
place; and if you advance any thing that I 
ſhall think to be material, whether I write 
with more or leſs difficulty, you may depend 
upon an anſwer from me. I ſhall be happy 
to contribute any thing! in my power to ex- 
cite a more general attention to a ſubject of 
ſo much importance; being perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied, that truth, which is all my object, wil 
be a mg by the diſcuſſion. 


1 am, S's, x, 
Your's, 1 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
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LETTER u. 


0 of the proper proof of the e 7 a 
 GoD, as an n uncauſed Bring. 6 


32 


8 you do not diſcuſs any of my ar. 
ments at large, but only deliver your 
own opinion, in a deſultory, but ſtriking 
manner, I do not know that I can reply to 
you in any better way, than by firſt bring- 
ing into a ſhort compaſs, and exhibiting in 
one connected view, the principal ſteps in 
my former arguments, to which you do not 
appear to me to have given ſufficient atten- 
tion, notwithſtanding I am fatisfied, from 
your quotations, that you haye read my book. 
The principles and modes of argumentation 
are equally known to us both. I have en- 
deavoured to explain them in my former 
Letters, and our data are contained in the 
fame face of nature, which is equally open 
to our inſpection. Let us then conſider the 
different concluſions that we draw from the 

- fame premiſes. 
To 
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Io inſtance in ſome one part of the ſyſtem 
of nature, as a ſpecimen of the whole, I 
have obſerved, that from whatever reaſon 
we are led to conclude that a releſeope re- 
quired a maker, an 2ye muſt have required 
a maker alſo ; ſince they are both of them 
equally mere inſtruments, adapted to anſwer + 
a particular purpoſe. They, therefore, prove 
the exiſtence of what we call a mind, capa- 
ble of perceiving that end or purpoſe, with 
a power of providing that bes and of 
ren it to its end. 


This mind cut te a | thing entirely fo- 
reign to the teleſcope, and conſequently to 05 
the eye; it being as contrary to appearances 
that the eye ſhould make any part of this 
mind, as that the teleſcope ſhould. 


In the fame manner we are neceſſarily led 
to conclude, that the animal whoſe eye it is, 
is the production of ſome mind, or intelli- 1 
gent being (for every power is referred to 0 
ſome ſubſtance) foreign to itſelf, and alſo the 

-_> of which that animal is a part, com- 
C2 prehending 
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-»» ADDITIONAL LETTERS TO, A 
| prehending the whole vi if ble unverſe ; each 


part of which bears a relation to the reſt, - 
and therefore muſt derive its origin from a 
being whoſe intelligence is capable of com- 
prehending the * | 


f 


The ſuppoſed 3 generation of one 


plant, or one animal from another, does not 


in the leaſt remove the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how any plant, or animal, ſhould 


"have no foreign. cauſe ; becauſe hems is no- 
thing in any plant or animal, that is even ca- 


pable of comprehending its own ſtructure; 
and much leſs have they the additional power 
of properly producing any thing like them- 


ſelves, and of enabling one of the ſpecies to 


produce another. This has been the effect 
of an intelligence much ſuperior to theirs. 
How any thing that they do contributes to 


this end, is Noa to them. 


We are, therefore," in this train of ſpecu- 


bin; neceſſarily led to one great intelligent 


being, capable both of comprebending, and of 
e all the viſible univerſe. 54 This 
| | | being 
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| being muſt have exiſted from all eternity, 
without any foreign cauſe; for, if it had had 
a beginning, it muſt have had a prior cauſe. | 
We cannot, indeed, conceive in what manner, 
or on what principles, as we may ſay, ſuch 
a being exiſts, or why it might not be, that 
he ſhould not have exiſted. But this does 
not affect the certainty, that ſuch a being 
does exiſt, drawn from the certain exiſtence 
of what r requires and e it. 
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Nor is there any thing Petar in his ; 
particular argument. In many other caſes 
we admit general fas, without pretending to 
have any idea of the mode or manner of their 
exiſtence. We have no idea at all how the 
principles of ſenſation and thought ſhould 
depend upon, or reſult from, the contexture 
of the brain; but as we know, from undeni- 
able facts, that theſe properties, or powers, 
do reſult from that organization, we neceſ- 
ſarily believe it, without having any farther ä 
diſtinct idea on the ſubject. In like manner : 
we firmly believe, that there muſt have been | 
an eternally exiſtent and intelligent being, 
S capable 
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capable of producing the viſible univerſe, 
without having any farther idea how. this 

' ſhould be. This is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
believing what is incomprehenjible, but what 
we do perfectly comprehend, though we per- 
ceive it is connected with ſomething that 
we are not able to comprehend. But as you 
lay particular ſtreſs on this ſubject, I ſhall 
enter a ner farther into 4 rechen oft It. 


You ſay (Profarory e v ys At 
<« is impoſſible for an intellectual being to 
believe firmly in that of which he can 
« form no conception. I hold the deity, 
the fancied deity, at leaſt, of whom, 
„with all his attributes, ſuch pompous 
e deſeriptions are ſet forth, to the greit 
< terror of old women, and amuſement of 
« young children, to be an object of which 
« we form (as appears when we ſcrutinize 
into our ideas) no opugentian, and there- 
fore can give no account.” Vou alſo ſay, 
(p. 48). „All that Epicurus and Lucretius 
4 have ſo greatly and convincingly ſaid, is 
65 ſwept away in a moment by theſe better 
| te reaſoners, 
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*« reaſoners, who. yet ſcruple not to de- 
I clare, with Dr. Prieſtley, that what they 
A reaſon about is not the ſubject of human 
* underſtanding. - But let it be aſked, is 
it not abſurd to reaſon with a man about 
*« that, of which that ſame man aſſerts we 


i have no idea. at all? Vet, will Dr. 


* Prieſtley argue, and ſay it is of no im- 
«« portance whether the perſon with whom 
he argues has a conception or not of the 
t ſubject. Having no ideas includes no 


4 impoſſibility z therefore, he. goes on with 


his career of words, to argue about an 
 ** unſeen being, with another whom he 
«will allow to have no idea of the ſub- 
«jet; and yet it ſhall be of no avail in 
re diſpute, whether he has or no, * 
-*© whether he is capable or incapable of 
having any. Reaſon TO * n. 
5 enen &. 8 


hes us now Pa eder the career 


wordt, without ideas, be more juſtly laid 


to my charge, or yours. In order to this, 
1 0 Sir, you would conſider what con- 
9 4 ception 
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24. ADDITIONAL LETTERS TOA 
ception you have, or what account you can 
give of an uncauſed and eternally. exiſtent 
univerſe, every ſeparate part of which bears 
undeniable marks of a deſign and intelli- 
gence, of which itſelf is not capable. If 
you only attend to the caſe, I think you 
will ſoon find that your ideas are far from 
being clear or ſatisfactory; notwithſtand- 
ing you ſay (p. 37) in general, that to 
ſuppoſe an * infinite ſucceſſion of finite 
« cauſes, is ſo far from being difficult, that 
* a mind not, afraid to think, will find it 
te the moſt eaſy contemplation in the world 
* to dwell upon. It is probable,” you 
ſay (p. 38) 22 that if one horſe had a 
« cauſe, all horſes had. - But will not the 
* argument be more conſonant to itſelf, in 
« ſuppoſing all horſes had the ſame cauſe; 
« and as one is ſeen to be generated from a 
e horſe and a mare, 6 all-were, from all 
. 66 e n 
2 How this concluſion can appear clear 
and ſatigfactory to your mind, is to me not a 
little extraordinary, as it gives me no ſatisfac- 
„ 
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tion at all. To me it is the very ſame 
thing as if, knowing nothing hiſtorically 
about the matter, a man ſhould find ſuch 
a city as London, and conclude that it had 
exiſted from eternity, juſt as it is, and had 
no foreign cauſe ; or as if, without know. 
ing any thing concerning the production 
of horſes, or of men, he ſhould conclude 
that any particular horſe, or man, had ex- 
iſted from eternity, without any foreign 
cauſe. I do not ſee how theſe caſes differ; 
| becauſe the whole race of animals ſhews the 
ſame marks of deſign, in the relation they 
bear to other parts of the ſyſtem, that the 
ſeveral parts of any individual being bear 
to the reſt of its particular ſyſtem ; and of 
a defign of which they are themſelves in- 
capable. Yet ſhould any perſon affirm, 
concerning London, or concerning any par- 
ticular horſe, or man, what you do not he- 
fitate to affirm concerning the wwho/e ſpecies, 
and concerning the univerſe, you would 
not ſcruple to fay, that he talked with- 
out having any diſtinct conception or ideas, 
or without reaſoning conſequentially from 
| when. 
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them. For there is no objection againſt 
the independent exiſtence of the individuals, 
that does not equally lie Se that of 
the hole n | 


Lam ready. enough: to eee chat 
there is ſomething relating to an independent 
firſt cauſe, of which I can form no proper 
idea, that is, of which I have no knowledge. 
But this certainly implies no contradiction, 
any more than my ignorance concerning 
many other things, of the exiſtence of which 
I have no doubt. Every thing that I fee I 
ſuppoſe to have a cauſe foreign to itſelf, 
becauſe it is not capable of comprehending 
itſelf; and the whole vjſible univerſe, in 
this reſpect, comes under the ſame deſcrip- 
tion with any plant or animal that is a part 
of it. But there is not this objection 
againſt the ſuppoſition of a being that is 
capable of comprehending itſelf, and all 
things elſe, having exiſted without cauſe 
from all eternity, whatever other difficulties 
may attend the ſpeculation. If, then, you 

adopt that opinion which is preſſed with 

| the 
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the leaſt difficulty, and is fartheſt removed 
from a manifeſt abſurdity, you muſt aban- 
don that of the independent exiſtence of 
the v1/ble univerſe, and have recourſe to 
an mvifible fir/# cauſe ; which is the only al- 
ternative left you, in order to avoid the 


moſt pet abſurdity. 


As you may, 850 ſtill object 505 
you do not urge it very particularly) that 
the viſible univerſe itſelf, though bearing 
marks of deſign, may as well be conceived 
to have had no foreign cauſe, as that the 
cauſe of the univerſe ſhould have had none; 
T ſhall endeavour to ſtate more diftintly 
why I conceive that there is a Very n 
| difference i in the two caſes, 


The . WY why an eye, which is 
properly an inſtrument, or a means to gain a 
particular end, and alſo why the animal that 
is poſlefled of it, which is a em f mens 
adapted to various ends, cannot have been 
uncauſed, is that they are not capable of 
comprehending themſelves. | They are pro- 
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perly contrivances, and therefore neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe a contriver, juſt as much as a fele- 
ſeope does, which comes under the ſame 
deſcription with the eye; being an inſtrument. 
adapted to anſwer a particular purpoſe. 


_ Conſequently, the mind can never reſt till 
it comes to a being poſſeſſed of that won- 
derful property, but of which we can have 
no diſtin& idea, becauſe we are not poſſeſſ- 
ed of it ourſelves, viz. ſelf-comprehen/ion. 


And this being muſt be ſo eſſentially dif- 
ferent from all others, that, whereas they 


muſt be derived, this may be underived ; 
and if it may, it will 52 from other con- 


ſiderations, it abſolutely f. For the mind 
will always revolt at the idea of going back 


ad infinitum, through an infinite ſucceſſion 


of mere finite cauſes, whateyer you my 


Rome to the contrary. 


It is not pretended, as I, have aid, chat 
we can conceive, à priori, that a being poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſelf-comprehenfion, muſt have 
been uncauſed : but as the mind cannot reſt 
till 
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till it. arrives at ſuch a being, and this is a 
circumſtance eſſentially different from that 
in which we find every other intelligent 
being, it may be capable of. ſelf-exiſtence, 
of which the others are not. Any real dif- 
ference in the condition of theſe beings 
may be ſufficient to interrupt the analogy 
between them, ſo that we cannot be au- 
thoriſed to conclude concerning the one, 
what we do concerning the other. But 
theſe beings differ in that very circumſtance 
on which the inference, that a ſuperior 
cauſe is wanting, depends. There muſt be 
ſome external cauſe of whatever is /imited 
or finite. We cannot conceive the poſſibi- 
lity of its independent exiſtence. But 
whatever other difficulty attends the ſpecu- 
lation, we cannot fay the ſame concerning 
a bein 8 unlimited and infinite. 


If any being whatever bear marks of de- 
ſign, there muſt exiſt ſomewhere a ind ca- 
pable of that deſign ; and if it be not 
capable of it itſelf, we muſt look for it in 
ſome other being. But if that being has 
within 


- 
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within itſelf that perfect comprehenſion of 
itſelf, as well as of all things elſe that de- 
pend upon it, we have no longer the ſame 
motive to make any farther enquiries. 
Such a being as this may, for any thing 
we can prove to the contrary, have exiſted 
without cauſe, and from eternity. At the 
ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, as be- 
fore, that, ſuppoſing no viſible univerſe 
to have exiſted, it is abſolutely. inconceiv- 
able by us, on what principles, as we may 
Gay, ſuch a being as the author of this vi- 
ſible univerſe ſhould exiſt. But being ſen- 


ſible of the one, we are La led . 
infer * the other. es |, | 
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LETTER III. 


Concerning the feat of that 1 ce, which 
18 e eee in res 5 54 —_ 


8. 1 K, Pe es hs 
N former eimbe;: thoſe whe Jenied thy 
being of a God, denied alſo that there 
was any proof of intelligence, or defign, in the 
viſible univerſe. This, however, you readily 
admit; but you infiſt upon it, that the ſeat 
of this intelligence and deſign, is in the 
viſible univerſe itſelf, and not in any being 
foreign to it. On this ſubject you are ſuf- 
ficiently explicit. The vis nature,” you 
ſay (Preſatory Addreſs, p. 28) ** the perpe- 
* tual induſtry, intelligence, and proviſion 
of nature, muſt be apparent to all who ſee; 
« feel, or think. I mean to diſtinguiſh this 
« ative, intelligent, and deſigning principle, 
* inherent as much in matter as the proper- 


« ties of gravity, or any elaſtic attractive or 
< repulfive power, from any extraneous fo 
« reign force and deſign in an inviſible 

| | agent, 
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< agent, ſupreme though hidden lord, and 
* maſter over all effects and appearances that 
4 preſent themſelves to us in the courſe of 
nature. The laſt ſuppoſition makes the 
«© univerſe and all other organized matter, 
% machine, made or contrived by the ar- 
< bitrary will of another being; which other 
«© being i is called God; and my theory makes 
* a God of this univerſe, oradmits no other 
* God or deſigning} principle, than matter 
<< ne and i its various: enn | 


- oe A l a 


4 1 cannot Io thinking, FOX akin you 
attend to this hypotheſis, you muſt be ſatiſ- 
fied that, on your own principles, it is ab- 
ſolutely untenable. If it be the marks. of 
deſign in the viſible univerſe, that compel 
you to admit there is @ principle of intelligence 
belonging to it, this principle muſt be the 
cauſe of thoſe marks of defigh: But can you 
think this to be even pofible, when you 
maintain, that every cauſe muſt neceſſarily 
be prior to its efe&?. Here an orderly ſyſtem 
| pre-ſuppoſes intelligence, and yet this intel- 
eee from the order. If this be not 


95 ; what 
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what is called arguing in 4 viel 1 Ws not 
know what is. Mine | > 4 


- You may ſay, that the wniver/e, and the 
order belonging to it (from which its princi- 
ple of intelligence ariſes) were equally from 
eternity, and therefore, that the one is not 
prior to the other. But ſtill, independent 
of any iority, you make the ſame thing to 
be, at the ſame time, cauſe and effect with 
reſpect to itſelf. The cauſe of intelligence is 
ſtill that very orger, or that Men which 
is ee by it. 


To ſay that the e viſible ſtem al- 
ways exiſted as it now does, the cauſe of its 
own order, i. e. of itſelf, is a very different 
thing from ſaying that an inviſible author of 
nature had an eternal and neceſſary exiſtence. 
This is merely a thing, of which we have 
no idea, or comprebenſion, but what im plies 
no more contradiction, than that ſpace or du- 
ration ſhould have been from eternity, and 
uncauſed; —_—_ in this caſe we cannot 

D exclude 


— — . —· » — 
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exclude the idea of them, or ſuppoſe them: 
not to exiſt, and in the other we can. 


HBeſides this capital defect in your hypo- 
theſis, and which obliges us to have re- 
courſe to that of an intelligent uncauſed 
being, as the author of the viſible univerſe, 
I have no objection to examining the two 
un by your own favourite teſt. 


' You ſays. as I have quoted before, 2 that 
< it is impoſſible for an intellectual being 
« firmly to believe in that of which he can 
give no account, or of which he can form 
< no. conception.” You believe, however, 
that this viſible univerſe, and the preſent. 
courſe of-nature, had no beginning; and as 
an atheiſt (believing nothing foreign to the 
ſyſtem of nature) you muſt believe it. But 
look a little into your own mind, and ſay, 
whether you have any clearer idea of nature, 
than you have of the author of nature hawing 
Had no beginning. If you be ingenuous, you 
ang acknowledge, that you have no more 
es Cl conception 


— 


conception of your own hypotheſis, than you 


have of mine; and therefore, that, in the very 


firſt inſtance, you gain nothing at all by it; 
being as much embarraſſed as ever with the 
neceſſary belief of ſomething, which, in 
ſome reſpects; 1s ahſolutely nn, 
ble to you. 


Again, though you believe that there is 
a principle of intelligence and deſign in the 
viſible univerſe, can you ſay that you have 
any proper idea H this exquiſite deſign, 
that we ſee in the formation of plants and 
animals, &c. can poſſibly reſult from the con- 
joined action of ſuch things as the ſun, moon, 


and ſtars, earth, air, and water, &c. of which 


the viſible univerſe conſiſts, .any more'than 
of its belonging to a being that is not the 
object of our ſenſes ? In what reſpect, then, 
do you believe in things leſs incomprehen- 
ſible than I do? We muſt both equally ac- 
knowledge, that we are led by the moſt un- 
deniable facts to believe what we clearly 
comprehend to be neceſſary to the exiſtence 
4 thoſe facts, though we,are both of us 


1 unavoidably 
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unavoidably led to ſpeculate farther on the 
ſubject, till we get into W far ert 


our clear n 


e of all matter, and of deity alſo, 
can you even ſay, that you have a diſtinct 
idea of duration itſelf having had no be- 
ginning; or of a whole eternity being 
actually expired at the preſent moment ? 
* you ſay (p. 30) is an odd notion of my 

But certainly that muſt be a proper 
dae or an infinite duration, which exceeds 
all finite bounds. Is it not thus that mathe- 
maticians always define infinity ?* Now, can 
you name, or write down, any number of 
years, or periods of time, that is not even 


infinitely exceeded by that great period, 


which is actually terminated by the preſent 
moment. * 40 


- That the intelligence and deſign, which 
is apparent in the viſible univerſe, ſhould 


reſult from the ſeveral parts of this viſible 


univerſe in conjunction, is ſo contrary to 


any analogy in nature, that whatever elſe 


we 
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we have recourſe to, in order to account for 
it, this muſt be wholly inadmiſſible. And 
if a regular confutation of ſuch a notion be 
at-all difficult, the difficulty is of that kind 
which always attends the proving or diſ- 
proving of ſych things as are almoſt * 
— ere 


; The brain of a man, or of any other 
animal, is a homogeneous connected mals, 
and may as well be endued with the pro- 
perties of /enſation and thought, as a ſtone 
with that of gravity; or à load-ſtone- with 
that of magnetiſm ; there being only an 


equal difficulty in conceiving how ſuch _ 


powers can belong to, or depend upon, 
their reſpective ſubſtances. But in the 
viſible univerſe there is no ſuch homo- 
geneity, or connection of parts. 


The aniverſe at large, conſiſting of the 
different ſtars and their reſpective ſyſtems 
of planets, have leſs apparent connection 
than the ſolar ſiftem; and the parts of this 

have à leſs intimate connection than thoſe 
53 ® 8 
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of any one of the planets, for inſtance, the 
earth, to which we belong, and which we 
have the beſt opportunity of examining. 
And yet, that the earth, conſiſting of land, 
water, and air, foſſils, plants, and animals, 
ſhould compoſe one thinking ſubſtance, is 
more incredible, than that a collection of 
buildings, called a 7own, ſhould have a prin- 
ciple of intelligence, with ideas and thoughts, 
ſuch as, by your own confeſſion, muſt have 
been in that which comprehended and pro- 
duced this ſyſtem. For whatever is ca- 
pable of deſign, is univerſally termed mind, 
and muſt: have ideas and thoughts, whether 
it be material or immaterial. There is an 
end of all our reaſoning concerning effects 
and cauſes, concerning marks of deſign and 
a principle of intelligence, if this conclu- 


ſion may not be depended upon 


That principle of thought and intelli- 
gence, therefore, the marks of which can- 
not be denied to abound in the viſible uni- 
verſe, muſt belong to ſomething elſe than 
that univerſe. For, difficult as it may be 

i TD to 
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to conceive, that there ſhould be an '/nwi/ible 
being peryading the whole ſyſtem, and at- 
tentive to all things in it, and that this 
being ſhould have exiſted without any fo- 
reign cauſe, the ſuppoſition, though ever 
ſo confounding to the imagination, is leſs 
difficult than the contrary; and one or 
other of them _ be e. * 

Vou allow 8 that things is in.nature 
a principle of production, as well as of de- 
ſtruction; fo that, whenever the globe 
** ſhall come to that temperament, which 
is fit for the life of any loſt ſpecies of 
** animals, whatever energy in nature pro- 
« duced it originally, if ever it had a be- 
« ginning, will moſt probably be ſufficient 
to produce it again, Is not, you. fay, 
« the reparation of vegetable life in the 
_ ſpring, equally wonderful now as. its 
*« firſt production? yet this is a plain effect 
of the influence of the ſun, whaſe ab- 
* ſence. would occaſion death, by a perpe- 
* tual winter? 80 far is, this queſtion 
from containing, in * opinion, a for- 
D 4 60 midable 
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midable difficulty to the Epicurean ſyſ- 

* tem, that I cannot help judging the con- 
**-tinual mutability of things, as an. irro- 
80 eagle: proet. of this e e age 
40 ae 


Ts: me Pt ae which you think ſo 
very probable, appears to be drawn directiy 
contrary toall the known rules of philoſophiſ- 
ing. Suppoſing, as you do, the cauſe of de- 
ſtruction to any ſpecies of animals, to be a 
change of temperature in the climate, ſtill 
the re- production of thoſe animals, when the 
country ſhould have "recovered its former 
temperature, would be as proper a miracle as 
any thing to which a believer in revelation 
gives that name (and would, therefore, prove 
the exiſtence of a power diſtinct from any 
thing in the vifible univerſe, and ſuperior 
to it) becauſe we ſee nothing ſi milar to this 
in any fimilar circumſtances of things at 
preſent. Take a veſſel of water, with fiſhes 
and inſects in it. Vou may freeze that wa- 
ter, and conſequently deſtroy all the ani- 
mals that it contains. But RO may 

thaw 
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thaw that water again, you might wait long 
enough before you would find any more 
ſuch fiſnies or inſects in it, provided you 
e * RY or 885, of others. 


If there be any fuch e tis 
production of any loſt animal, as of that 
large one, the bones of which you ſpeak of 
(p. 41) and there be no ſach thing as a 
being diſtinct from the viſible univerſe, it 
muſt be produced by what now exiſts, and 
is viſible to us; but how this ſhould” be 
done by any iam or power of nature, with 
which we are acquainted (and beyond this 
we are not authorized to form any judg- 
ment at all) though, within your creed, is 
beyond my conception. As the animal you 


ſpeak of was an inhabitant of the cartb, I 


ſhould imagine that you would think ſome 
power reſiding ip,and belonging to, the carth 
itſelf might be ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
without calling in the aid of the ſun, moon, 
or ſtars. But how the earth, with all the 
animals and men upon it, are to go to work, 
in order to re- produce this animal, I have 
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no knowledge I know that I ſhould be 
able to contribute very little towards it, 
The energy of nature, before which, you ſay, 
(p- 41) ell difficulty vaniſhes, | is a fine ex- 
preſſion; but when we come to realize our 
ideas, and to conceive in what manner this 
energy of nature is to be exerted, we are 


juſt as much at a loſs how to connect it 


with the things to be produced by it, as ad 
no W d energy exiſted. 1 | 


* ben * that the reparation. of veget- 
4 able life in the ſpring, is equally as won- 
4 derful now as at its firſt production, and 
that this is the plain effect of the influ- 


< ence of the ſun.” I am really ſurpriſed 


that you can, even for a moment, ſuppoſe 
theſe two caſes to be at all ſimilar. We 
can only judge of porvers by obſervation 


and experience. Now, whenever did you 
ſee any plant produced when the ſeed was 
properly deſtroyed? In this caſe, what can 
the un do to produce it. If the ſun has 
this power, why is it not ſometimes ex- 
erted, ſo that we ſhould fee plants ſpring up 


by 
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by means of beat only; without their pro- 


per ſeeds ? That there is à being diſtinct 
from the viſible univerſe, n of the 
power of controuling its laws, is not a 
random ſuppoſition, like this of yours, but 


is ſufficiently proved by fact, as the Ne 
of revelation ſhews. 


5 55 am, SIR, 
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a SHALL now venture to urge another 
I argument, hinted at in the concluſion 
of the laſt letter, for the belief of a deity, 
as a being diſtinct from the viſible univerſe, 
which you will not deny to be adapted to af- 
fee the minds of the val gar; and if it be at- 


tended 
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tended to, it cannot, I think, fail to give 
ſatisfaction even to philoſophical perſons, 
and muſt contribute to remove any doubts 
that may have been occaſioned by metaphy- 
fical ſpeculations on the - ſubject. The 
evidence I mean, is that of miracles, which, 
if they be undeniable, clearly prove the 
exiſtence of a being diſtinct from what is 
viſble in nature, and a being who can con- 
troul the laws of it; and this can be no 
other than the author of nature. 


The evidences 'of revealed religion are | 
generally conſidered as ſubſequent to thoſe of 
natural religion, and both of them are ge- 
nerally treated of as altogether independent 
of each other. But as revelation ſuppoſes 
the being of a God, whoſe will is revealed 
to us, ſo the hiſtorical proof of actual inter- 
ruptions in the uſual courſe of nature, in 
the viſible univerſe, is a diſtin& proof of the 
exiſtence of a power foreign to the viſible 
univerſe itſelf, and capable of controuling it, 
And if there be marks of defign in ſuch in- 
ee. if they be intended to anſwer 

ſome 
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ſome purpoſe, and ſome benevolent purpoſe, 
they are diſtinct proofs of. the intelligence and 
benevolence of that foreign power. And that 
there have been ſach interruptions in the 
courſe of nature, we have, in my opinion, 
abundantly ſufficient evidence. It is clear 
to me, that, all things conſidered, the man 
who diſbelieves this evidence, muſt believe 
things much -more extraordinary, and even 
more contrary to preſent appearances (as I 
think I have fhewn in my Iuſtitutes of natural 


and revealed _— than n which he 
rejects. | 


Such e in ; which the vathior 
of nature is exhibited as communicating his 
will to men, by the uſe of /anguage, &c. is 


better adapted to give us an idea of a cha- 


rafter, of a diſpoſition of mind, and even of 


defign, than the fettled and regular courſe. 


of nature; though to a reflecting mind, this 


does not fail to ſuggeſt the ſame thing. 


Let any man, the mot ſeptical in the world, 
be ſuppoſed to have been preſent when Moſes 
heard the voice diſtintly pronouncing the 
words, Tam the God of Abraham, 1ſaac, and 


Jacob, 
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Jacob, &c. promiſing to bring his people 
out of Egypt, &c. and then to have paſſed 


through the red ſea along with them, and 
alſo to have heard an au dible voice pro- 
nouncing every word of the ten command- 
ments from mount Sinai: or let a perſon. 
be ſuppoſed to have heard the words which, 
in the courſe of the evangelical hiſtory, were 
three times audibly pronounced, but pro- 
ceeding from no viſible being, This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye him : let him have heard 
Jeſus invoke that inviſible being, and im- 
mediately afterwards raiſe Lazarus from the 
dead; and eſpecially let him haye converſed 
with Jeſus after he had been publicly cru- 
cified and buried: I fay, let us ſuppoſe any 
perſon whatever to have been preſent at any 
of theſe extraordinary ſcenes, ſo as not to be 
able to deny that aſtoniſhing changes in the 
laws of nature had really taken place; and 
then let us ſuppoſe it poſſible for him to 
deny the exiſtence of a being diſtinct from 
what we call nature, or the viſible univerſe, 
and capable of controuling its laws, if we 
can. ir So Hilo 36, F 


Moreover, 


Moreover, if this great inviſible being, 
who at his pleaſure controuled the laws of 
nature, and thereby proved himſelf to be 
equal to the eſtabliſſiment of them, an- 
nounced himſelf to be the author of nature, 


and always aſſumed that character; can we 


ſuppoſe it poſſible, that any perſon, who real- 
ly believed ſuch miraculous interpoſitions, 
ſhould entertain a doubt that there was an 


inviſible author of nature, diſtinct from any 


thing that he could ſee in it? It is evident, 
therefore, that the miracles recorded in the 
Old and New Teſtaments are naturally 
adapted to give the fulleſt ſatis faction con- 
cerning the being of a God, as well as of the 
truth of revelation; and, therefore, that in 
order to diſprove the being of a God, a per- 
ſon muſt likewiſe diſprove the evidences of 
the Jewiſh and of the chriſtian revelations, 


which I think he will find it difficult to do, 
conſiſtently with his retaining faith in any 


hiſtory whatever. But this is not my preſent 


buſineſs, farther than to point out the con- 


nection between the - evidences of natural 


| * revealed religion, and to ſhew what you 


[* 0 | | have 
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have to do before you can ee refits 
_—_ of them. 


"| ſhall 8 this letter with Reins 
that, admitting what you profeſs to do con- 
cerning the viſible univerſe, the intelligence, 
and the energy of nature, you may admit the 
whole ſyſtem of revelation ; ſo that, in fact, 
you have conceded taker more than you 
ned. 


If you admit an intention, or defign, in 
nature, you cannot exclude the idea of what 
we call chareFer, and proper perſonality, 
whether it belong to a being diſtinct from 
the viſible univerſe, or to the viſible univerſe 
itſelf; and admitting this, the whole ſyſtem 
of revelation may follow. And this, in fact, 
s all that I am ſolicitous about, becauſe it 
is all that I am affected by, as it implies 
every thing on whiah a OA or fears 
are founded. . 3 


— a4 


| p ” A 
4 * Fs. 1 17 


The rex; or Logo" n 3 the 
che. with a view to enable us to ſee diſtant 


T7 | Os 
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objects, and which for excellent purpoſes 
eſtabliſned all the laws of nature, may 
alſo, for the beſt of purpoſes, have oc 
caſionally controuled them. That power 
which formed the organs of ſpeech; may it- 
ſelf have ſpoken from mount Sinai, and 


have given mankind an aſſurance of Lreſur- 


rection from the on by _ Chriſt, 


It is this Ponce os ie in \ Mieten 
it reſides, that commands my homage and 
obedience; It is properties and powers; and 
not Subſtance; that I pretend to have any 
concern with. But I think it contrary to 


univerſe ; and therefore I prefer the hypo- 
theſis; which aſcribes them to an invifible 
being, ane from it, 


| If you admit a ein of intelligence, 


and a power of production and reproduction in 


nature, you are prepared to admit all the facts 
on which the ſyſtem of revelation is found- 


ed; and whether whe be true or falſe, is a 
thing 


analogy, and the rules of juſt reaſoning; to 
ſuppoſe theſe powers to reſide in the viſible 
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thing to be determined by 4iftorical evidence. 
If, as you fay, a future life be certainly de- 
< firable;” if you < firmly with for it, and 
* are determined to live as if there was one: 
If immorality, as you alſo ſay (Prefatory Ad- 
dreſs, p. Lo) has not preceded your unbelief, 
and will not follow it, I have no doubt but 
that, by giving due attention to this evidence, 
you will again become a believer, and a 
chriſtian. -; But then, I think, you will not 
long retain your preſent hypotheſis, of a 
principle of intelligence and deſign reſiding 
in, and properly belonging to, the viſible 
uniyerſe; as there will then be no conceiv- 
able reaſon why you ſhould not believe, and 
rejoice in the belief of a ſupreme being, or 

a maker and a moral governor of the uni- 
verſe, as well as myſelf. 


J am, 81 x, 
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5901 "LETTER. V. 
07 the moral attributes f the Kei. 1 


n. 


8 to the moral attributes of the deity; 
viz. his benevolence and his "juſtice, I 
ſhall not enter very far into the argument 
at preſent, not thinking that what I ad- 
vanced” before is at all invalidated by your 

"ly ede che Nees 


FT 7 » * 
: 


Vou ſay (p. 22) . Take a view of human 
© exiſtence, and who can even allow that 


there is more happineſs! than miſery in 
«the world.” I ſhould think that you 
yourſelf allow it, when you ſpeak (p. 27) 
of a future life (expecting it, I ſuppoſe, to 
_ reſemble this) as deſirable. However, the 
bulk of mankind, I doubt not, enjoy, and 
value their preſent exiſtence. I do for one. 
You allow (p- 4) that the condition of man 
is in a ſtate of melioration, and if this be the 
W happineſs ſhould not prepon- 

L E 2 derate 
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derate over miſery at preſent, it is ſure to do 
ſo in due time; ſo that, looking forward to 
the whole of things, the argument for the 
goodneſs of God, with reſpect to mankind 
at leaſt, is quite ſatisfactory. Who,” you 
fay (p. 22) © will ever reſolve the queſtion 
« if evil and pain be good and: neceſlary 
* now, why they will not always be ſo?” 
I anſwer, this may be the caſe in ſome de- 
gree, and yet be conſiſtent enough with the 
proper meaning of the figurative deſcriptions 
of a future life in the ſcriptures. If you ad- 
mit the doctrine of melioration, you muſt 
admit that, if we continue to exiſt, all evil 
will gradually vaniſh; and I think that, on 
the principles of Dr. Hartley's Theory of 
the Mind, I could ſhew, in fome meaſure, 
why it will be ſo; but the diſcuſſion would 
| oy too long for this place. F 


| Your argument againſt the belief of a 
God, at leaſt of a juſt and righteous being, 
on account of his not inter poſing to puniſh 
vice, and eſpecially thoſe who deny his 


exiſtence, ſeems to me very unwotthy of 


ny 
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any perſon; pretending to reaſon. *< If that 
* withed-for interpoſition of the deity” is 
put off to a future exiſtence, you ſay, 
( Prefatary Addreſs, p. 30) I cannot help 
*« obſerving, that future day has been already 
** a long while waited for in vain, and any 
«« delay deſtroys ſome one attribute or other 
* of the deity. He wants juſtice, or he 
wants the power, or the will, to do good 
and be juſt. Shall ſuch a tremendous 
„being. you ſay (p- 49) ** with ſuch a care 
for the creatures he has made, ſuffer his 
© own exiſtence to be a perpetual doubt? | 
Af the courſe of nature does not give ſuf- 
* ficient proof, why does not the hand di- 
« vine ſhew itſelf, by an extraordinary i in · 
« terpoſition of powet ? It is allowed mis 
e racles ought not to be cheap, or plenty. 
One or two, at leaſt, every thouſand years 
„ might be admitted. But this is a per- 
** petual ſtanding miracle, that ſuch a being 
«© as the depicted God, the author of nature, 
* and all its works, ſhould exiſt, and yet 
* his exiſtence be perpetually in doubt, or 
656 require a Jeſus, a Mahomet, or a Prieſtley, 

E 3 to 
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« to reveal it. Is not the writing of this 
te very anſwer to the laſt of thoſe three 
t great luminaries of religion, a proof that 
* no God, or no ſuch God, at leaſt, exiſts ? 
«Hear the admirable words of the author 
© of. the Syſteme de la Nature, How CAN HE 
© SUFFER'A MORFTAL LIKE ME TO GES 
*© TION” His RIGHTS, HIS. 'PITLES, AND | 
% EVEN HIS EXISTENCE ?'' 


This, Sir, I think to be as weak as (if 
I may be allowed one harſh expreſſion) it is 
arrogant. You, and the author of the work 
| you quote, muſt have a very high opinion, 
indeed, of your own importance, and, of 
the force of your writings, to imagine that 
a miracle is requiſite to confute them. I 
truſt that ſomething far ſhort of this will 
be abundantly ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
with reſpe& to mankind at large; and, as 
to your own particular conviction, it may 
be no very great object with the author of 
the univerſe. His wiſe general laws, and 
the excellent maxims of his government, 
may admit a much greater partial evil than 

— that, 
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that, and make it ſubſervient to good. The 
wiſdom of God will, I doubt not, appear 
moſt conſpicuous” when it ſhall | be - ſeen; 
that ſufficient proviſion was made two 
thouſands years ago, for remedying all the 
evils, which, from foreign cauſes, have 
been introduced into the ſyſtem of religion 
ſince that time. Chriſtianity, I am confi- 
dent, will be able, without the aid of any 
more miracles, to free itſelf from all its 
impurities, and command the aſſent of all 

the world; even the learned and moſt ſcep- 
tical not excluded. | 


As to your calling upon the divine being 
to vindicate himſelf from your impiety, 
any wiſe and merciful ſovereign, who ſhould 
allow his ſubjects a proper time for form- 
ing their characters and conduct, before he 
thought proper to interpoſe, in order to 
reward or puniſh them, might be inſulted 
in the ſame manner by weak and impatient 
minds. If there be any ſuch thing as a 
fate of trial and Aſcipline, ſore delay in 
adminiſtering juſtice muſt be admitted ; and 
4 1 E 4 | - of 
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of what continuance: that ought to be, there 
may be better judges than you, or the au- 
(gy: os the e de la Nature. 


Wop you: end: 
os claſffing me with Jeſus and Mabomet, I 
muſt obſerve, that, to ſay nothing farther, 
it is a very aukward one. They (the one 
juſtly, and the other unjuſtly) pretended 
to divine communications, which you muſt 
know P never cb | 


+ am, sm, yours, &c, 


a Of the moral influence of religion. 
oy 


7.0 U ee ab. or Mil- Kan 
che influence of religion, when you 


Pa (ps 43) * all that hg belief of a God 
«and of a providence"ean in reality pro- 


e Aa e goes beyond ſome gxterior 
(L {eaſes 


— — 
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ti exereiſes, which are vainly thought to 
6 reconcile man to God, It may malte 
* men build temples, kacrifive victims, 
** offer up prayers, or perform ſomething 
* of the like nature; but never break a 
« a criminal intrigue, reſtore ill - gotten 
f* wealth, or mortify. the Juſt of man 
If no other remedy were applied to vice 


chan the remonſtrances of divines, a great | 


city, ſuch as London, would in a fort- 
* night's time fall into the moſt horrid 


te diſorder, —— Religion may make men 


« follow ceremonies : little is the incon- 
*© venience found in them. A great tri- 
** umph truly for religion to make men bap- 


<« tize, or faſt, When did it make men do 


*© virtuous actions for yirtue's ſake, or prac- 
* tice fewer inventions to get rich, where 
te riches would not be acquired without 
e poverty to others? The true principle 
*©-moſt commonly ſeen in human actions, 
% and which philoſophy will cure ſooner 
{ than religion, is the natural inclination 
© of man for pleaſure; or a taſte contracted 
te og objects by ee habit. 

1 Theſe 
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«© Theſe prevail in whatſoever faith a man 
is educated, or with whatever Sage 
. a Ajith ſore his * * 
ns as you e to be of your ad- 
en on this head, I have no doubt but 
that, if I may oppoſe one aſſertion to an- 
other, religion has gained the end that you 
propoſe, viz. to do virtuous actions for vir- 
tue s ſake, far more generally, and much 
more effectually, than philoſophy has ever 
done; and that it hath carried men much 
higher in the path of virtue than you have 
even an idea of, if by the man who does 
virtuous actions for virtue s ſake, you mean 
that great and good man, deſcribed in your 
Prefatory Addreſs (p. 33) who /oves. virtue 
becauſe he funds 4 pleaſure in it. For this 
is far from being any heroic or noble 
principle. It is only a more refined ſel- 
fiſhneſs. - Whereas religion teaches men 
to loye others as themſelves, and implicitly 
to obey God and their conſciences, as ſuch, 
without any ſiniſter view ever.  How- 
ever, notwithſtanding this, it is with 


4 
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greateſt wiſdom that the hope of reward, 
and the fear of puniſhment, are propoſed to 
us. If you have made any obſervations on 
the human mind, you muſt know that, 
with or without the belief of a God, men 
always begin to act from the ſimpleſt and 
loweſt motives; and that it is only by de- 
grees, and the force of habit, that theſe 
motives loſe their influence, and that men 
become capable of acting from more gener- 
ous and diſintereſted principles. If you 
be ignorant of this, you have much to learn, 
but you will find it admirably explained by 
Dr. Hartley, to whom I refer 2 on US 
ſubject.” 


- 


| It is by flow degrees that a child comes 
to love even his nurſe, or his parents. At firſt, 
he loves his food and his play much more; 
but in time he becomes capable of ſacrific- 
ing both, and even his life, and not only to 
ſerve them, but alſo his country and man- 
kind. Though; therefore, religion begins 
with the ear of God, and the hope of hea- 
ow 2 * length perfect love e out fear, 


and 
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and the true chriſtian  Javes: the Lord. bis 


God with all bis heart (being wholly de- 
voted to his will) and bit ono. as 


_ 


taReligion;/tif I have any idea of its na- 
ture and practical tendency, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what you ſuppoſe it to 
be. By extending our views to the certain 
proſpect of a future and better life, it muſt, 
in proportion as its principles are attended 
to, give a man a higher idea of his perſonai 
importance, and of the conſequence of his 
ations; and, in fact, will make him a ſu- 
perior kind of being to the man who be- 
lieves that his exiſtence will cloſe in a few 
Fears, and may terminate to-morrow. You 
ſay (p. 46) that © an atheiſt, feeling him- 
«.felf to be a link in the grand chain of 
< nature, feels his relative importance, and 
dreads no imaginary being; but atheiſt, 
and a believer in revelation, conceives him- 
ſelf to be a much more important link in 
the ſame grand chain of nature, and there- 


fore will feel himſelf more concerned to 
. a 
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act a part worthy of his rank and "{Fation: 


is the proper object of fear, and then only 
when his righteous will is not obeyed; 
and his Hope, which is certainly a delight- 
ful and valuable principle, muſt be allow- 
ed to be infinitely ſuperior to any thing 

that An atheiſt can pretend to. 1 $3251 ao 


Beſides, upon your own Neinetplet, you 
cannot deny that religion 2. have great 
practical influence, if it be really believed, 
ſo long as mankind are governed by hopes 


and fears. Why is it that the Jawr and the 


gallows, as you ſay, keep in order ſuch a city 
as London, but that men feat detection, and 


dread pain and death. But a real believer in 
 tevelation well knows that he can never 
eſeape detection, and that he has much more 
to fear than man can inflict upon kim. 

How is it poſſible, then, that men'fhbuld 
not be influenced by it? I make no d6ubt 


but that its practical influence is very great, 


and even' — it weighs ſomething with thoſe 


nature 


If he. e, it is only that great being, wh6 


=. 


who profeſs to diſclaim it,” Indeed, human = 
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what we know it to be, if the principles of 


we know, is to be inferred from the conduct 
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nature muſt be a thing very different from 


religion, firmly believed (as, no doubt, they 


are by many) have no real influence. No 


man, acquainted with hiſtory, or with 
common life, can deny the influence either 


of enthufiaſm, or of ſuperſtition, —_— are 


only * of religions © Hig dye rs +5175 


Vou do not heſitate to ſay (Profatory 
Adareſs, p. 21) that whatever advantage 
“religion hath had in the enumeration. of 
« its martyrs, the cauſe of atheiſm may oo 
e the ſame,” and you mention Vanini as 
martyr for atheiſm. I will not diſpute che 
point with you, but I think I have read an 
account of Vanini, which repreſents him as 
not having been properly an atheiſt, as not 


having had the power of recantation at the 
ſtake, and as ſuffering with more reluctance 
than has been ſometimes given out; all 


which circumſtances make his caſe much 
leſs to your purpoſe. But admitting all that 
you can wiſh with reſpect to it, very little, 


of 
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of any-/ingle perſon, becauſe he may be in- 
fluenced by motives which will have little 
2 1 the 1 of mankind. 
On the contrary, it inde be ſomething 
hep ted to influence human nature in general, 


and cannot but have real moment in the con- 
duct of men, that can produce ſuch liſts of 


ready and chearful martyrs as chriſtianity 
can boaſt; men of all countries, of all ages, 


and of every rank and condition in life, and 


differing from one another in as many cir- 


cumſtances (and eſpecially in the belief of 
particular doctrines) as you can name; while 


they have agreed in nothing beſides the 


fimple profeſſion of chriſtianity, and the belief 


of a future life of retribution. There can be 


no doubt, therefore, but that, ſince the ſame 
cauſes will always produce the ſame effects, 
a time of perſecution would now call forth 
as many martyrs as ever. Surely then, if we 
may judge from obſervation, as philoſophers 


ought to do, we muſt be convinced, that 


there is ſomething in his belief that is 
adapted to affect the hearts and lives of 


men, 
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men, and that in the * and happieſt 
manner. 


Should you yourſelf ſuffer martyrdom in 
the cauſe of atheiſm, as you expreſs your 
readineſs to do, p. 21. (but in which fer 
will believe you to be in earneſt, becauſe, 
with your proſpects, they will think you a 
fool for ſo doing) it will contribute very 
little to impreſs mankind in general in fa- 
vour of your principles; and though you may 
poſſibly have ſome admirers, I will venture 
to ſay, you will have few followers. Un- 
believers, of my acquaintance, make no 
ſcruple of conforming to any thing that the 
ſtate requires; and, I am confident, would 
be the firſt to laugh at you, if they were to 
n 7 7810 Or 
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LETTER VII. 
Miſeellaneous Obſervations, 
8 I R; 


-D 0 not care to "anindvert apo 1 

thoſe paſſages in your anſwer, in which 
you ſeem to have miſtaken my meaning; 
but I muſt take notice of one or two 
of them, 


do (p. 25) that becauſe I have endeavoured | 
to prove that an atheiſt cannot be quite fare 
that there will be no future ſtate, I therefore 


| 
| 
1 
1 11 is not fair in you to ſay, as you ſeem to [ 
| 


allow that © the courſe of nature might be | 

« as it is without a God, and therefore that - 

© there is no natural proof of a, deity.” | 

What then, Sir, was my object in thoſe 
Letters, to which you have made a reply ? - 
Was it not to unfold and exhibit the na- 
tural proof of a deity ? Do you infer what- 
F | _ ever 


* 


F , 
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ever you pleaſe from my writings, but do not 


inſinuate that I myſelf infer, or allow it. 


You charge me very unjuſtly (Prefatory 
Addreſs, p. 29) with giving up a particular 
providence, and you ſay you give it up too; 


whereas I only deny thoſe frequent mira- 


culous interpoſitions, which ſome have ſup- 
poſed. But, notwithitanding this, I believe 
that every thing, and every event, in the 
whole compaſs of nature, was originally 
appointed to fit its proper place; and this 
you yourſelf muſt alſo admit, if you ac- 


knowledge a principle of intelligence and 


gefign in the univerſe. - For this cannot be 


 limited-to ſome things only, but muſt ex- 


tend to all. Beſides, the; greateſt things 
have the ſtricteſt connection with, and de- 
pendence upon, the ſmalleſt. 


a y If, which you allow, there was a real 
dejign in the original production of things, 


and in the eſtabliſhment of the laws of na- 


ture, there muſt likewiſe have been 4 fore- 
Habt of whatever would happen in conſe- 
_— | | quence 
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| quence of thoſe laws, and therefore a pro- 


per adjuſtment of all events to one another; 
ſo that you cannot admit a proper intelli- 


gence in nature, without admitting the 


doctrine of a particular providence. Indeed, 

Sir, you ſhould not have abandoned the old 
atheiſtical principle of chance, and admitted 
of deſign in nature, without attending to all 
the conſequences of this principle. Only 
purſue that principle conſiſtently, and you 
will ſoon come to believe all that I do. 


Lou conflder it as a falſe rien, (8.48) 


that ** a cauſe need not be prior to its effect. 
Now many ſecondary cauſes cannot be con- 


ceived to exiſt a moment without producing 


their proper effects, as the ſun without giv- 
ing light, a magnet without attracting iron, 
&c. This, therefore, may be the caſe with 
the original cauſè of all things; fo that his 


works, as well as himſelf, may have been 


fromall eternity. This, however, I have only 
mentioned, as what may perhaps be a more 
probable ſuppoſition, than that the divine 
_ ſhould- have exiſted a whole eternity, 
e F 2 without 
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without creating any other being. But this 
opinion is not neceſſarily connected with 
the n procl of the being of a God. 


It may not be amiſs to take ſome notice 
of what you ſay with reſpe& to authority, 
in the queſtion we are diſcuſſing. I am as 
far as you can be from laying much ſtreſs 

on mere authority in matters of ſþecula- 
tion and reaſoning, though it is impoſſible 
for any man not to be more or leſs influ- 
enced by it. But I can by no means think 
with you (Prefatory Addreſs, p. 24) that 
modern philoſophers are nearly all 
+ atheiſts.” Indeed, if this be caſe, there 
muſt, by your account, be very few in 
this country, at leaſt you are not acquainted 
with many of them; and therefore, from 
your perſonal knowledge, can have no au- 
thority for the aſſertion. For you ſay (ib. 
p- 16) you know of none beſides your/elf 
and your friend, the joint authors of this 
anſwer to my Letters, Iam ready, however, 
to allow that what you ſay may be nearly 


- true with reſpect to France and Italy, 
g | 1 though 
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though I believe it is by no means the caſe, 
as yet, in England; and if you confine 
yourſelf to thoſe who have really advanced 
the bounds of natural knowledge, and who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt in 
the character of philoſophers, you will not, I 
think, find ſo many atheiſts among them, in 
any country, as you may have ſuppoſed, - 


You mention Hume, Helvetius, Dide- 
rot, and D'Alembert; but 1 do not re- 
member to have heard of any diſcoveries in 
natural or moral ſcience made by any of 
them, This I do not fay to infult them, 
or to inſinuate that they are not entitled 
to the reputation they have gained, though 
I ſcruple not to avow this with reſpect 5ce he 


to Mr. Hume. They have their excel- Front ay I. 


lencies, but they are of a different kind. 
Some of them are mathematicians, but, 
properly ſpeaking, I do not know that any 
of them are to be allowed a rank, at leaſt 
any high rank, among philefophers. In a 
general way of ſpeaking, indeed, it may be 
proper enough to call any perſon a philoſo- 
| T4 pher, 
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pher, who only gives his attention to the: 
ſubject of philoſophy, and is acquainted 
with the diſcoveries of others; but when 
you mentioned particular names, as thoſe 
of perſons known to the world in the cha- 
racter of philoſophers, and eſpecially ſo few 
as four, you ſhould have ſelected thoſe 
who had made important diſcoveries of 
their own. You can hardly think it ſuf- 
ficient to entitle a man to the rank of 
a philoſopher, that he is merely an unbeliever 
in acer or en e a 


As to wat you are Naben to 8 (ib. | 

P- 24) I myſelf might have been, if 1 had. 
not from my firſt initiation into ſcience, | 
being dedicated to what is called the 
« immediate ſervice of God,” it is a thing 
that cannot be known, except to my maker. 
It is evident, that you have little knowledge 
of my hiſtory, nor is it of any importance 
to the world' that it ſhould be known. I 
have, however + been more than once, and 
for a conſiderable length of time, near four- 
teen years in all, out of what you, in. ridi- f 
| cule, ; 
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cule, call the immediate ſervice of God, after 
J had been ſeveral years engaged in it; and 


now, without having any reaſon to com- 


plain of age or infirmity, and in preference 


perhaps to more lucrative purſuits, I have, 
from pure choice, reſumed it; and I hope 
to continue in it as long as I ſhall be ca- 
pable of doing the duties of it. 


Sincerely wiſhing that you may come to 
ſee the ſubject of our diſcuſſion in the ſame 
light with myſelf, and thereby attain to the 
ſame perfect ſatisfaction in your purſuits 
and proſpects, that I have in mine, 


I am, 
SIR, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


BIRMINGHAM,  - ]. PRIESTLEY. 
Mar, 1782. | . 
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added by Dr. PaIESTILEI, an INTRODUCTION, explaining the 
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Perſons who have occaſionally heard it, 1s. 
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Illu rations of the Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity. 


23, LETTERs to a Philoſophical Unbeliever. Part 1, Con- 
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trines of Natural Religion, and eſpecially thoſe contained in the 
Writings of Mr. Hunz, 38. 
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* 148. in boards. 


25. A Harmony of the EvancetisTs in Engl; with 
Notes, and an occaſional Paraphraſe for the Uſe of the Un- 
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31. A 821 m0 preached December 31, 1780, at the New 
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Perſons who have occaſionally heard it, 1s. 
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23, LETTERs to a Philoſophical Unbeliever. Part 1, Con- 
taining an Examination of the principal Objections to the Doc. 
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Writings of Mr. Hunz, 38. | 
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'25. A Harmony of the EvancetisTs in Engh/s; with 
Notes, and an occaſional Paraphraſe for the Uſe of the Un- 
learned; to which are prefixed, Critical Diſſertations, and a L&- 
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without the Critical Diſſertations. 


** 3 Lzrrzxs to Dr. Newcome, Biſhop of Waterford, 
on the Duration of our Saviour's Miniſtry, 38. 6d, 


27. A Free AnDaess to PROTESTANT Disszurzxs, on 
the Subject of the Lord's Supper, 3d. Edition, with ns 
22.—N. B. * Additions to be had alone, 1s. 


28. An ApprEss to PrRoTEsTAnT DisszNT ERS, on the. 


Subject of giving the Lord's Supper to Children, 12. 


29. A 


BOOKS write by Dr. PRIESTLEY. 


29. A FRI Appress to PROTESTANT DissENTERS, on 
the Subject of Cyurca DisciyLiNg; with a preliminary 


Diſcourſe concerning the Spirit of Chriſtianity, and the Corrup- - 


tion of it by falſe Notions of Religion, 28. 64. 


30. A SexMon preached before the Congregation of Pace 
TESTENT DISSENTERs, at Mill-Hill Chapel, Leeds, May 16, 
1773, on Occafion of the Author's 0 his raue Office 
among them, 18. 
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31. A Sermon preached December 31, 1780, at the New 


Meeting in Birmingham, on * the Fafloral Office in 
that Place, ' is. 


32. A Viswof the PrInciyLts and Conduct of the Pro- 
TESTANT DI$SSENTERs, with Reſpect to the Civil and Ecele- 


fiaſtical Conſtitution of England, zd Edition, 18. 6d. 


33. LeTTERs to the Author of Remarks on ſeveral late Publi- 


cations relative to the Diſſenters, in a Letter to Dr. Priefiley, 18. © 


34. ALeTTER to a LaYMAn, on the Subject of Mr. Lind-- 
ſey's al for a reformed Engliſh Church, on the Plan of the 
late Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
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"a the Firſt Volume, which is now re- printed, ſeveral Articles 


are added, particularly Two Letters from Dr. Tnouas Shaw, 


to Dr. Bzxsoy, relating to the Paſſage of the Iſraelites through 
the Red Sea, Among other Articles, too many to be enume- 


rated in an Advertiſement, theſe Three Volumes will be found 
to Contain ſuch original and truly valuable Obſervations on the 
Doctrine of Atonement, the Pre-exifience of Chriſt, and the Inſpira- 
tion of the Scriptures, more eſpecially reſpecting the Harmony of the 
Evangelifts, and the Reaſoning. of the Apoſtle Paul, as cannot fail 
to recommend them to thoſe Perſons who with to ** a truly 
free Inquiry into theſe important . 
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Two Di SCOURSE3, delivered before Aſſemblies of Proteſtant 


Diſſenting Miniſters. 1. On Habitual Devotion. 2. On the 
Duty of not living to ourſelves. #25 


In the Preſs, and will be publiſhed the next Winter, in 2 vols. g vo. 
A HisToxy of the CORRUPTIONS of CHRISTIANITY. 0 


Alſo, A new Edition of the Diſquifitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit, and of the Treatiſe on the Doctrine of Neceſfty, with 

the Additional Illuſtrations inſerted in their proper Planes, and 
other Improvements. | - 
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ERRATUM, Ke. 


page 34 16, Meng read been ; 


As wha I have. obſerved concerning Mr. Hume, Kc. 
page 69, may be miſunderſtood, and be thought to be in- 
vidious, I ſhall add what I have taken ſeveral opportuni- 
ties of faying before, viz. that I am far from thinking that it 
Tequires great mental powers to make diſcoveries in natural 
philoſophy. They have generally been made by accident. 
But as Mr, Hammon ſeemed willing to avail himſelf of 
the authority of ph:lo/ophers, I have only noted, that, be 
their merit what it may, that kind of authority, ſtrictiy 
ſpeaking, and when the term is properly defined, makes 
very little for him, not many of thoſe who have diſtin 
guiſhed themſelves in that way having been atheiſts. 


